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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Romische Elegiker. Eine Auswahl aus Catull, Tibull, Properz, 
und Ovid. Fiir den Schulgebrauch bearbeitet von K. P« 
Schulze. Vierte Auflage. Berlin, Weidmann, 1900, 354 
pages. 

The third edition of Schulze's excellent book of selections from 
Catullus and the Elegy appeared in 1890. The increase of 
nearly seventy pages in the fourth edition is, for the most part, 
due to expansion of the old commentary. This has been much 
enriched and improved by a more copious citation of illustrations, 
and shows the beneficial effects of a wider reading in prose than 
editors of the Roman poets are wont, as a rule, to allow themselves. 

The introduction, dealing with the history of the Elegy etc., is 
practically unchanged. Indeed the survival from former editions 
of the dates, '234-149 v. Chr.,' attached to the name of Porcius 
Licinus (p. 1, n. 1), shows that he — or was it the editor?— is still 
haunted by the memory of M. Porcius (Cato the Elder). 

Schulze's grouping of his Catullian poems under categories — 
'Lesbialieder,' 'An die Freunde,' 'An die Wiedersacher' etc. — 
is a matter of taste and, perhaps, of expediency. It has always 
been my own experience, however, that the traditional arrange- 
ment, based on the principle of variation, is just as welcome to 
the average American boy — who cares no more for categories in 
his poetry than the author did — as it was to the Roman reader 
for whom it was first devised. The worst of it is that categories 
involve us in chronology. By studies in chronology the 
evil wrought by these women of Catullus and the Elegy lives 
after them, and the teeth of innocent scholars are set on edge. 
The chronology of any love-affair — even your own — is difficult. 
How much more so that of a love-affair known to you only from 
the occasional poems of one of the participants, who was neither 
on his oath nor interested in that phase of the subject. If, 
therefore, Schulze has changed the order of his ' Lesbialieder ' since 
the census of 1890 it is no matter for surprise. Incerta certa 
facere ratione postulat. Schulze's commentary on the episode 
of Ariadne, which is his excellent selection from the difficult 
LXIV' h , is considerably enlarged and improved. 

As a matter of fact, did Catullus ever intend this for an episode 
except in appearance? So far as I now recall them the many 
theories of construction for the LXIV' h assume the Ariadne as 
strictly episodical, therein encountering their most serious 
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difficulty, since, as such, the Ariadne is out of all proportion to 
the rest of this piece, for that matter, of any piece in which it 
might occur. Hence, it does not help matters much to suppose 
that LXIV was either left incomplete by the author or has 
reached us in that state. The old scribe christened the poem 
'Argonautica,' probably on account of the first line. One 
wonders whether we have improved matters much by calling it 
the 'Marriage of Peleus and Thetis', and whether 'Ariadne at 
Dia' would not be preferable. In that case, whatever difficulties 
might ensue, the otherwise inordinate length of the Ariadne 
would at least be best accounted for. Moreover, the method of 
construction, which consists, so to speak, in giving a frame to the 
picture, is familiar enough in Alexandrian as well as in modern 
literary art. 

In the first elegy of Tibullus, the substance of which, Aristo- 
phanically stated, is 

fxa Ac' dXX in (IprjVJj hiayayeiv tov filov, 
ixov6 iraipav fcai <TKa\cvovT avdpanas, 

the rare but normal construction vita traduced (5) for the first 
time receives adequate notice in a commentary. 

Classica pulsa (4) is a phrase which should have troubled 
commentators more than, in some cases, it seems to have done. 
Schulze is certainly correct in his explanation. But while the 
transfer to wind-instruments of a word proper only of stringed- 
instruments is well attested in Greek, indeed, was especially noted 
by Plutarch, Pollux and Suidas, I, for one, have found no exact 
parallel in Latin to this use of pulsa. Huschke quoted Claudian, 
Cons. Theod., 313, 

cui tibia flatu, 
Cui plectro pulsanda chelys etc. 

but this may be explained by zeugma. At all events it seems 
clear that Tibullus's use olpello in this sense is a reflection of the 
Greek idiom ' which, as its occurrence in the Comic fragments 
shows, was perfectly ordinary. Such seems not infrequently to 
have been the literary method of Tibullus. His general knowl- 
edge of the Greek language and style was apparently remarkable 
but, in distinction from all of his contemporaries, he betrays few 
traces of any one Greek poet now existing. 

Lehnert's article on annus in the new Thesaurus shows that 
Schulze ought to reconsider his theory that in line 13, 

Et quodcumque mihi pomum novus educat annus, 

novus annus means Spring. His ver novum, aestas nova are not 
parallels. Indeed, simply from a plain farmer's point of view — 

1 Doubtless Tibullus himself, who had seen service, knew how it felt to be 
suddenly startled out of a sound sleep by the night-alarm. But perhaps it 
would be too fanciful to suppose that his choice of the word was also suggested 
by his own sensations at such moments. 
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unless educat is forced into a meaning not supported by Schulze's 
appeal to Catullus LXII, 41 — it would seem that his interpreta- 
tion quite upset the natural chronology of the apple in all 
climates except, perhaps, that of the Golden Age, when, accord- 
ing to Ovid, 'ver erat aeternum.' I should prefer to translate 
novus annus here by something like " the season." 

In line 14 agricolae deo is perhaps collective. At any rate the 
various attempts of the elder commentators to guess which god 
the poet was thinking of were labor lost. Tibullus is purposely 
indefinite. 

The substitution of igne {A V) for the traditional and well 
attested imbre {GPar. and the best editors) in 47-48, 

Aut gelidas hibernus aquas cum fuderit auster, 
Securum somnos, imbre iuvante, sequi, 

seems a little too suggestive of a porcelain stove and a feather-bed 
to be an improvement in this connection, and will hardly commend 
itself to those for whom a country attic, imbre iuvante, is one of 
the memories of childhood. 

Those of us who have toiled over the Sulpicia question will 
heartily sympathize with the feelings, even if unconvinced by the 
logic, which, since his third edition, have prompted Schulze's 
addition of the following sentence to his introduction on II, 2 : 

"Vgl. Nr. x (iv. 6): dort bittet der Dichter die Gotter, die 
Sulpicia mit ihrem Cerinthus- Cornutus zu vereinigen: hier sind 
sie vermahlt." The italics are mine. 

If we possess any imagination — and it will be a sorry day when 
imagination and scholarship finally part company — we illuminate 
the dark corners of this question with the feeling that, amid the 
feminine characters of the Elegy, all of whom are so suspiciously 
typical, here, at least, is a genuine girl, of sufficient brains and 
position to make her emotions a matter -of interest, and really in 
love with an actual, if not a genuine, man. We scorn the possible 
insinuation that the daughter of Servius Sulpicius could have been 
ill-favored or passbe. We joyfully welcome anything helping us 
to believe that this attractive and wilful young person was happily- 
united to her Gaius in the bonds of holy confarreatio. Certainly, 
she seems to have given up the composition of elegiac love-letters. 
Possibly she found it more advisable, in the course of time, to 
cultivate a branch of the Roman lyric more literally deserving of 
Quintilian's iota nostra than ever the Satire was. The one 
fragment of it, preserved by the Scholiast on Persius, 3.16, is also 
an undoubted example of " Feminine Latinity." Let us believe 
all, or any part, of this if we can. But we are not justified in cit- 
ing Tibullus II, 2 as a document in the case. The identity of 
Cornutus and Cerinthus is scarcely to be proved. 

It would be impossible here to make a detailed examination of 
Schulze's commentary on his selections from Propertius, moreover, 
the record of disagreement regarding the interpretation of such an 
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author is not especially valuable. Every one who has worked 
on the subject will easily detect the traces of long and profitable 
study in the majority of Schulze's notes on this most difficult and 
elusive of Roman poets. They are brief but usually to the point, 
and without that tendency to wordiness sometimes seen in the 
commentary of Rothstein. Moreover, unlike so many school 
editions of Latin and Greek authors, the difficulty is faced and 
explained, not overlooked, passed over in silence, or — worse yet — 
left to float about in the watery solution of a paraphrase. 

The note, however, on ibat videre, I, i, 13 (infin. in a final sense) 
seems to need revision. The statement " Von den augusteischen 
Dichtern erlaubt sich ausser Prop, nur noch Vergil diesen alter- 
tumlichen Gebrauch des Infinitivs " is at once disproved by such 
examples as Hor., Od. I, 2, 7; 23, 10; 26, 2: Ovid, Her. 1, 37; 
Met., 5, 660-1, etc. See A. J. P. XVIII, p. 121. 

In speaking of Hylaios, 1. 15 (in which Propertius alludes to 
the famous encounter with Atalanta) Schulze describes the 
centaur's attitude on that occasion as "bewarb sich um die Hand 
der Atalante." There is a flavor of wedding cards and future 
' at-homes ' about this expression which seems to me almost as 
incongruous in its mild conventionality as the mention of table 
manners in connection with a gorilla. Note here the poet's 
choice of rami to describe the weapon of Hylaios. The word 
adds a touch of horror to this hairy Caliban of the forest which is 
quite lost in Ovid's imitation of this passage (A. A. 2, 191). 

I observe with considerable surprise that in commenting on the 
exquisite poem which begins, 

Quicumque ille fuit primum qui pinxit Amorem, 

Schulze is, apparently, the first editor to mention the interesting 
parallel in Shakespeare's Midsummer Night's Dream (I, 1): 

Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind, 
And therefore is wing'd Cupid painted blind : 
Nor hath love's mind of any judgment taste ; 
Wings, and no eyes, figure unheedy haste: etc. 

In the powerful and characteristic elegy to Paetus, line 6, 

Obruis insano terque quaterque mari, 

— one all but sees the downward push of that monstrous hand — it 
is, of course, true, as Bentley says, that terque quaterque ' semper 
habet significationem crebritatis.' The expression, as Schulze 
adds, is also "formelhaft zur Bezeichnung einer unbestimmten 
Zahl." But the flavor of epic is also interesting to observe. 

Terque quaterqueh&s all the dignity and solemnity of the depart- 
ment from which it sprang. An excellent example is Tibullus, I, 

IO ' 6 3-4; .„ ,_ 

Sit lacrimas movisse satis ; quater ille beatus 
Quo tenera irato flere puella potest ! 

where no one has seemed to note the characteristically sly touch 
of exaggeration — to be suspected as soon as we remember how 
Odysseus (5. 306) said : 
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rpls pAxapes Aavaol *ea« TtTpaias, 

and after him Aeneas (I, 94) : 

O terque quaterque beati, 
quis ante ora patrum, etc. 

One of the most difficult passages, among many others, in 
Propertius is line 47 f. : 

Non tulit haec Paetus stridorem audire procellae 

Et duro teneras laedere fune manus, 
Sed thyio thalamo aut Oricia terebintho 

Et fultum pluma versicolore caput. 

Nothing seems to have been done to clear up the real difficul- 
ties in these lines by any commentator in the last fifteen years. 
Rothstein's special study of Propertius has contributed nothing 
here, and it is not necessary to mention those who, to judge from 
their silence, have joyously skated over this peculiarly thin strip 
of ice without observing their danger. 

The principal difficulties are haec {hie, hoc, hunc) and thalamo. 
Non tulit is entitled also to a share. I should prefer hie for haec, 
not the hie of Ramsay, " while he was here at home," but hie the 
pronoun, after A. J. P. IV, 208, ff., '"Hie Paetus ' brings before 
us the style of the man, ' this Paetus of ours', whatever another 
Paetus might do, and if Propertius had been gifted with prophetic 
foresight he would have known that there would be a Paetus of a 
very different stamp. Notice the iteration in what follows v. 51 
kuic, v. 53 hunc with the hoKvittwtov so characteristic of artifi- 
cial poetry." But the real difficulty has been locked up in the 
thalamo. The key was discovered in the note to which I have 
just referred. As it seems, however, to have escaped the notice 
of Propertius-commentators, one and all, I take the liberty of 
repeating here that portion which bears on the point in question : 

" Non tulit is ovk ?t\>j = non is fuit qui ferret, from which we 
get for the contrast sed is fuit qui mallet. ' This Paetus was not 
the man to bear the sound of the piping storm, but he was the 
man (to have) his head propped on feather pillow of shot colors 
in a chamber of thyine wood or (of) Orician terebinth.' This 
chamber the commentators have sought on land and sought in a 
real chamber. But we know that Paetus was in narrow circum- 
stances {pauper, v. 48), and had no such luxurious chamber or 
bed as [every commentator who commits himself on the subject 
since] Mr. Postgate would render it. Propertius simply tells us 
what Paetus would have preferred. But the thalamus is not a 
chamber on land nor yet a bed. It is a stateroom, the stateroom 
of such a ship as the Romans must have known as well as we 
know Cleopatra's barge in Shakespeare, the ship of Hieron, built 
under the direction of Archimedes and fully described by Athe- 

naios, 5, p. 206. Of this ship we read dahapovs 8e rpeU «xe rpiKKivovs 
(p. 207 C), and further: a<ppo8i<riov KaTt<rKeia<rTO rpiKhivov . . . tovs 
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Toixpvs 8 eix e Ka ' r h" opo<j>r)v Kvnapirrov ras Se dvpas e\e'(pavros ical duov. 

This was the kind of seagoing environment that our Paetus was 
fit for, not the rough work of the deck that the mannish Roman 
lady of Juvenal delighted in (duros gaudet tractare rudenlis)." 

In the matter of selections the fourth edition differs only in the 
addition of V, VII and XLV to Catullus. But why was the 
vivamus, mea Lesbia, which echoes down the ages in scores of 
imitations, x why was the quot mihi basiationes, which is scarcely 
less famous, ever left out at all ? These be parlous questions. And 
where is that interview with Varus's^rzii?//i?, where is Marrucinus, 
the would-be "funny" man, where is Suffenus — quern probe 
nosti — and Egnatius, with his fou rire, and Fabullus's dinner- 
invitation? The principle of selection from Ovid is also far from 
clear to me. But people will always differ in the matter of 
selections from their favorite authors. Who has ever seen an 
anthology that was satisfactory in this respect ? Of course, one 
must select from a poet as voluminous as Ovid. But Catullus, 
Tibullus and Propertius, are all compact. They are also three of 
the greatest among Roman poets. Why do we always read them 
in selections? However, whether we read them in selections or 
not, and to whatever extent we may differ on questions of text or 
interpretation it is certain that Schulze's excellent book is one of 
the best we hav« on the subject. It has already gone through 
three editions and has borne the practical test of constant use for 
nearly quarter of a century. 

Kirby Flower Smith. 



Apollonii Rhodii Argonautica recognovit brevique adnotatione 
critica instruxit R. C. Seaton, M. A. Oxonii e Typographeo 
Clarendoniano. 

In editing the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius Merkel's 
work must always be reckoned with. His great service consists 



1 For example, Bai'f s 



Vivons, mignonne, vivons 

Et suivons 
Les ebats qu' Amour nous donne 
Sans que des vieux rechignes 

Renfrognes 
Le sot babil nous etonne. 

Les jours qui viennent et vont 

Se refont : 
Le soleil mort se releve, 
Mais une trop longue nuit 

Las, nous suit 
Apres une clarte breve, etc. 



